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In this study » a descriptive suisary is presented of 
the student population enrolled in eesber colleges of the Junior 
colleae District of Hetroi)olitan Kansas City» Rissouri. The profile 
data in this study are the result of a student gnestionnaire 
administered to students attending district cossunity colleges during 
farll sesester 1973. Of the total district population of 10»879 
full-tise and part-tiie students, 10,117 students (93 percent 
response rate) completed and returned usable questionnaires. The 
study was guided by two basic purposes: (1) to describe and analyze 
characteristics of students unique to district cotsunity colleges, 
and (2) to ezasine the district student population in terss of 
differentiation fros "traditional** student populations in a national 
satple of ' 2- and 4- year institutions. The study begins with the 
presentation of a eodel for classification /and analysis of student 
characteristics data in higher education. A total of 29 student 
characteristics variables are described in the study. Thirty tables 
provide the study data. (Aathor/DB) 
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ABSTRACT 



A traditional segment of research In higher education Involves the 
description and analysis of characteristics of students enrolled In comnunlty 
colleges. In this study, a descriptive suninary Is presented of the student 
popu adon enrolled In member colleges of the Junior College District of 
Metropolitan Kansas City, Missouri. 



The profile data In this study are the result of a student questionnaire 
administered to students attending district coimunlty colleges during fall semes- 
ter 1973. Of the total district population of 10,879 full-time and part-time 
students, 10,117 students (93 per cent response rate) completed and returned . 
usable questionnaires. The study was guided by two basic purposes: 1) to 
describe and analyze characteristics of students unique to district community 
colleges and 2) to examine the district student population In terms of dlfiFeren- 
tlatlon from "traditional" student populations In a national sample of two-year 
ind four-year Institutions. 



Although administrative efforts to develop a single comprehensive data bank 
on student characteristics are usually expensive and fraught with problems, this 
study represents a systematic approach to profile analysis of the qualitative di- 
mension of student enrollment In district comnunlty colleges. The quantitative d1 
menslon (I.e., statistical summarization of headcount and PTE enrollment trends In 
district community colleges ) was the subject of a previous research report ("Stu- 
dent ErroUment Report: Fall Semester 1973", Report S-1 06-74) completed during 
the 1973-1974 academic year. The qualitative dimension (i.e., statistical summar- 
ization of characteristics of students enrolled In district community colleges) Is 
the subject of this study and relates profile characteristics of students enrolled 
In the Junior College District to their distinctive subgroups. A series of future 



research reports will be devoted to analysis of student perceptions of campus 

* 

life In district conwunity colleges, the attrition and "stopout" of students 
from district connunlty colleges, and the Impact of college on students. 

The study begins with the presentation of a model for classification and 
analysis of student characteristics data In higher education. Longitudinal and 
cross-sectional studies of college student characteristics require four main 
classes of data: 1) basic classification data (e.g., sex, age, class level, 
enrollment status, etc.); 2) demographic data (e.g., parental occupation, family 
Income, level of education); 3) intellective data (e.g., grade point average, 
class rank, aptitude test scores, per cent of senior class going on to college, 
etc.); and 4) perceptual -attitudinal data (e.g., major reasons for attending 
college, reasons for selecting a two-year college, degree ol^jective, career 

y 

goal, etc.). A total bf 29 student characteristic variables are described in 
the 'study. These variables are grouped into the following classes: 

/ 

Basic Classification Variables . General descriptive variables 
having primary reference to classification of population (e.g., 
classification by age, sex, enrollment status, class level, race, 
etc.). 

Student Enrollment Status 
Student Class Level Status 
Race and Ethnic Origin 
Age 

Veteran Status 

Demographic Variable s. Socioeconomic variables representative of 
selected indicators of the social stratification status of the 
student population (e.g.. Income of parents, occupation of father, 
level of education of parents, place of home residence, etc.). 

Father's Occupational Status 
Father's Educatio/ial Status 
Mother's EducationaV Status 
Annual Family Income 



student Financial Status 

Student Financial Aid Status 

Plans for Employment 

Student Employment Status 

Commuting Distance from College 

Residence Arrangements Maintained by Students 

Means of Transportation to College 

Intellective Variables . Achievement varii^les representative of 
secondary- level academic accomplishment measures for students 
<i[l)ro11ed in district community colleges. 

High School Grade Point Average 
High School Class Rank 
College Performance of Students 

Perceptual-Attitudioal Variables . Attitudinal variables descriptive 
of the social psychjWogfcal sector of student involvement with the 
college environment fe.g., primary reasons for pursuing a college 
education, reasons for selection of a community college, career 
objectivt, degree objective, etc. 

Reason for Pursuit of a College Education 

Reason for Selection of a Coninunity College 

Student Career Obje 'Ives 

Student Degree Objectives 

Plans to Return to College 

Reasons for Non-Return to College 

Student Transfer Objectives 

College Transfer Destination of Students 

Method of Discovery of District Conrnunity Colleges 

Persons Influential in College Enrollment 



The characteristics of students described in this study are necessarily 
Influenced by the philosophy, objectives, and image of district coninunity colleges 
It is of primary importance to understand characteristics of students presently 
enrolled in district colleges, but It should be remembered that this population 
is rapidly changing. Research on the characteristics of college students should. 



therefore, be a continuing effort. 
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Introduction 

■ 

Beginning with the fall semester 1972, the Office of Institutional 

■• V 

Research and Evaluation has collected sumnary data relative to pertinent 
characteristics of fqll -time .and part-time students In the Junior College 
District of Metropolitan Kansas City, Missouri. From a fairly modest 
beginning, these data have grown In volume and scope as more Information 
on students becomes available and as attempts are made to present data for 
different subgroups within the student population. 

The present report Is designed In the form of a pjroflle report with ' 
major cons 1 deration given to personal, demographic, Intel l^tive, and 
motivational characteristics of college students. The Objective of the 
, report is to 1rit€ff?et student enrollment In terms ^af quantitative and 
qualitative characteristics of students in member colleges of the Ji/nior 
College District. The quantitative dimension of student enroTTmeht is defined " 
as the numerary summarization of headcount and fTE en'rollment for Longview, 
Maple Woods, and Penn Valley Community Colleges. Tbi- qualitative dimension of 
student enrollment is defined in terms of basic profile variables which 
represent major personal, demographic, intellective, and motivational attributes 
of the student population literally, what might be called the "institutional 
personality" of the student population. • 

Longitudinal studies of college student characteristics require four main 
classes of data: (a) basic classification data (sex, age, class level, enroll- 
ment status, etc.); (b) demographic data (parental occupation, family income. 



l«vil of education); (c) Intellective data (grade point average, class rank, 
aptitude test scores, per cent of senior class going on to college, etc.); 
and (d) perceptual -attltudlnal data (major reasons for attending college, 
reasons for selecting a two-year college, degree objective, career goal, etc.). 
Although research atteinpts to form a single comprehensive data bank of student 
characteristic profiles are usually expensive and fraught with problems, this 
report represents a profile analysis of selected student characteristic 
variables which bear on the relationship between the student and the college 
environment. The report is a statistical compilation of 29 basic student 
characteristic variables which are categorized Into four data classes: basic 
clasjsiflcation, demographic, intellective, and perceptual -a ttitudinal data 
clashes. A comparative analysis between the 1972 fall semester student 
body and 1973 fall semester student body is also presented. Comparative 
data are tabulated in graphic form and are sunmarized according to obsei^ed 
di/ferentials in student population characteristics. 

Method 

' Population and Subgroups The 1973 fall semester aggregate of 10,879 
students enrolled in colleges of the Junior College District is the main 
population of Interest in this study. By definition, this population Includes 
full -time and part-time students; day, evening, and weekend students; and 
freshman and sophomore students. Thus, the total student population of the 
Junior College District comprises all enrolled students for a given year and 
semester. However, as previous research has indicated, total institutional 
populations are far from being homogeneous with regard to student profile • 
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varlablfts (Sanford, 1962; Cross, 1968; American College Testing Program, 
1969; Newcomb and Feldman, 1969; Carnegie Comnlsslon on Higher Education, 
1970). There are. In fact, at least eight fairly distinct student sub- 
populations In a college environment; full-time students, part-time students, 
transfer program students, occupational progir^m students, general education 
program students, conmunlty service program students, day students, and even- 
Injp students. In addition, there are also age and sex differentials within 
each Subpopulatlon. However, a student profile based on a single classification 
scheme would not provide a college-by-college description of the district 
student population — a feature de^d desirable for the multlunit district 
audience to whom the student profiles are addressed. Therefore, the district 

» 

stL'dent population has been divided Into three constltutent subgroups forped ^ 
by the coUiege of 1973 fall semester enrollment. 

A major portion of the student profile data presented In this report Is 
the result of a questionnaire administered to students during fall semester 
1973. Of the total district population of 10,879 full-time and part-time 
students, 10,117 students (93 per cent response rate) completed and returned 
usable questionnaires. The remaining portion of the student profile data was 
obtained through routine enrollment questionnaires. Data obtained via this 
technique were generallz^ble across the entire student population. 

Tat>1e I presents enrollment distribution data for the 1973 fall semester 
student population at Longvlew, Maple Woods, and Penn valley Community Colleges, 
cross-classified by sex and enrollment status. The reader may wish to examine 
this table to detenmlne how the student population Is distributed throughout 
the district and Its member colleges. 
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Table I. Percentage Distribution of Male and Female Studients Classified 
According to Enrollment Status, In Colleges of The Junior College 
/ District: Fall Semester 1973 • 



COLLEGE 



ENROLLMENT STATUS 



MALE FEMALE 

Part-Tfme Full -Time Part-Time pu11-T 
K. ? N f N ? IT 



TOTAL 



Time Male Female 
% li f N ? 



-4, ^ — _ 

I 

1318 58% 974 41^ 405 38% 674 62% 2292 68% 1079 32% 

1 . • ; 

532 46% 615 54% 433 61% 274 39% 1147 62% 707 38% 



1483 54% 1273 46% 1869 64% 1029 36% 2756^49% 2898 51% 
3333 54% 2862 4i6% 2707 58% 1977 42% 6195 5^% 4684 43% 



Long view 

Naple 
Moods 

Penn 
Valley 

District 



■.^ The data indicate that i direct contrast prevails with regard to enroll- 
ment composition trends of the district as compared to c^^nmunity college enroll- 
ment trends articulated in previous literature (Hedsker, 1960; Cross, 1968; 
Carnegie Connission on Higher Education, 1970). Student enrollment in colleges 
of the Junior College District is approximately 57 per cent male and 43 per cent 
female, whereas previous research has indicated that a "traditional" distribu- 

« 

tion of male and female enrollment fn the comprehensive community college would 
approximate a ratio of two males to every one female. Additionally, current 
data reveal that 59 per cent of all full-time students are male, whereas pnly 
55 per cent of a.11 students indicating part-time enrollment status are male. 
Quite to the contrary, a reasonably small percentage (42 per cent) of students 
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enrolling 1^ the dlst/ict on a full-time bfttsls'are female, whereas a 
significantly greater percentage (58 per cent) of women ''(than men) ' enroll ^ 
for part- time-study tfi district community colleges; These data might be 

* t 

Interpreted to mean that educational attainment for many women Is still a 
^ secondary life pursuit. Life act1v1t1», such as full-time employment and 
faihily rej actions hips, continue to absoro a significant amount of time for 
women st^udents. If such^an analysis is. Justified, it would seem reasonable 
to conclude that extended participation in the college environment (fuU^ 
t1ine*attendance) is more the province of the malie .s.tudent (according to the 
percentage distribution of enrollment by sex and credit hour status) than 
the female student. 

• ♦ 

« 

Description of Variables 

A total of 29 student characteristic variables are described in this 
report. These variables |re grouped irtto four classes and are described as 
follows: 

Bas 1 c CI ass.i f 1 ca 1 1 on Va ri abl es . General description variables 
having primary reference to*" classification of the student pop- 
ulation (i.e., classification by age, sex, enrollmeh^ status, 
class level, race, etc.). \ 

Demographic Variables . Socioeconomic variables representative ^ 
of selected Indicators of the social stratification status of 
' the student population (i.e.^ income of parents, occupation of ^ 
father, level'of education of parents, place of house residence, 
etc.). - 

Intellective Variables . AcfWevement variables representative 
of secondary-level academic iiccomplisijment itieasures for students 
enrolled in district comnunlty colleges. 

PerceptuaMt^itudinal y&riables . Attitudinal variables descrip- 
tlve of the social psychological sector of student Involvement 
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with the college environment (i.e., primary 'easons for 
pursuing a college education, reasons for'selecting a two-year 
college, degree objective, career goals, etc.). 

Profile Data Analyses 

f The 197J Student Characteristics Report examines each of the 28 variables 
one at a time for a given population or set of subgroups. For each variable, 
frequency and percer tage distributions re tabulated for the district student 
population and college subpopulations previously described. Results for the 
1973 fall semester student profile variables are given in the 30 tables in- 
eluded In the body of this report. The general format of the report consists 
of a brief discussion of observed trends in the student characteristics pro- 
file for the district, as well as comparison of current findings with data 
gleaned from related research literature. 

^ Basic Classification Variables . The primary utility of basic classifica- 
tion variables (i.e., age, sex, race, class level status, enrollment status, 
etc.) rests In their function as an informational base for agencies of regional, 
state, and federal government. Six such variables are considered below in terms 
of i reporting matrix outlined by the Higher Education General Information 
System (HEGIS). 

Table II reports the percentage distribution of students attending 
Longview, Maple Woods, and Penn Valley Conmunity Colleges classified according 
t3 enrollment status (i.e., day, evening, or weekend enrollment). Specifically, 
6,622 respondents, or 61 per cent, of all students enrolled in district colleges 
attend class on a day basis and 4,257, or 39 per cent, attend classes on an 
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evening basis' These data Indicate that district cormunity colleges 
have yet to feel the full thrgst of nontt aditional student enrollment 
in higher education. 



Tabte II, Enrollment Distrlbiition of Students In Member Colleges of 
the Junior College District during Fall Semester 1973 



COLLEGE 




ENROLLMENT 


STATUS 


DAY 




EVENING 




i 


N % 


Longview 


1833 


54% 


1538 48% 


M^ple Woods 


1140 


61% 


714 39% 


Penn Valley 


3649 


65% 


2005 /35% 


District 


6622 


61% 


4257 39% 



A second variable in the class of basic classification variables closely 
Identified with student enrollment status is that of class level status. 
Table 1 1 1. reveals that less than one-third of the 10,879 students enrolled in 
district community colleges (3,399 or 31 per cent) indicated they were sopho- 
more level students, whereas 7,480, or 69 per cent of the student population', 
indicated they were freshman level students. Research data available in 
higher education indicate that the two-to-orle ratio of freshman to sophomore 
stMdents in the district is somewhat parallel to the "traditional" two-year 
college class level distribution of 66 per cent freshman and 34 per cent 
sophomore students (Medsker, 1960; Cross, 1968; Carnegie Conmlsslon on Higher 



Education, 1970). However, when these data aVe compared to fall semester 
1972 student characteristics data, a significant difference Is observed 
in freshman/sophomore ratios. The freshman/sophomore ratio of .69 for the 
fall semester 1973 student aggregate materially exceeds the .60 ratio (ex- 
cluding non- responses) for students enrolled In district connunlty colleges 
during fall semester 1972. 
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Table III. . Class Level Static of The Junior College District Student 
Questionnaire Respondents: Fall Semester 1972 



COLLEGE 



CLASS LEVEL 



FRESHMEN 



SOPHOMORES 





N 


i 


N 


i 


Longvlew 


2219 


66% 


1152 


34% 


Maple Woods 


1240 


67% 


614 


33% 


Penn Valley 


4021 


7}% 


1633 


29% 


District 


7480 


69% 


3399 


31% 



Altogether these data reveal that the district and its member colleges 
approach a national norm relative to the distribution of students within class 
levels. It is interesting to note that the class level differentiation between 
colleges Is low only five percentage units separate the colleges In terms 
of the percentage distribution of entering freshmen students within the total 
student population. 
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The. concept of race^as a genotyplcal variable has been thoroughly 
researched as part of the literature available In the discipline of 
social demography. In this study, race Is treated as a basic classification 
variable. The data in. Table IV i^evsal that 80 per cent ot studeftts complet- 
ing the questionnaire were white, 17 per cent were black, 2 per cent were 
Spanish surname, and 2,415 students were classified Into the non-response 
category. In view of the fact that a substantial number of students (2,415 
or 22 per cent) did not respond ^tb the question of race, cwiparatlVe dita 
between fall semester 1972 and fall semester 1973 .cannot be tabulated. It 
Is significant to note, however, that the greatest concentration of minority 
students (black and Spanish surname) occurs at Penn Valley Community College. 
Approximately 33 per cent of the respondent student population at Penn Valley 
Is black, whereas an additional 3 per cent Is Spanish surname. Minority 
student distribution at Longview and Maple Woods Comnunlty Colleges Is sub- 
stantially different from the pattern In evidence at Penn Valley. Two per cent 
of the respondent student popMlatlon at Longview is of minority derivation, 
whereas 1 per cent of the respondent student population at Maple Woods is of 
similar origin. • 

A fourth basic classification variable, ac|e,, is considered in t^rms of 
the relationship between age group and student enrollment status. T^le V 
presents age group dita for seven groups beginning with the 0-17 age group 
and ending with the 31 and over age group. The data disclose that 6,058, or 
59 per cent, of the 10,271 students responding to this question have reached, 
or passed the age of 21. Among full-time students, the majority (61 per cent) 
are 20 years of age or less. However, when consideration is given to age 
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groupings approximated by part-time students, 74 per cent are 21 years of 
age or older and 26 per cent are below 21 years of age. These data are 
consistent with comparable student characteristics data collected during 
fall semester 1972. 

When analysis is foCused upon age group characteristics, data for 
member colleges of the Jurjior College District, interesting differences 
emerge. On the one hand, Longview Comnunity College has a lower percentage 
distribution (28 per cent) of full-time students in the 21 and over age 

group than do Maple Woods and Penn Valley Connunity Colleges (33 per cent \ 

i ■ ■ 

and 48 per cent, respectively). On the other hand,., a reversal of data is 
observed in Table V for part-time students as approximately 69 per cent df 
the part-time student population at Longview, Maple Woods, and Penn Valley 
Comnunity Colleges are in the 21 and over age group. The greatest discrepancy 
~occurr tetween Longview and Maple Woods as roughly 71 peir cent of part-tim^ . 
students at Longview are classified into the 21 and over age group while 
76 per cent of part-time students enrolled at Maple Woods are classified into 
this age group. These data would appear to parallel 'research data articulated 
in previous two-year college research (Medsker, 1960; Cross, 1968; Carnegie 
Commission on Higher Education, 1970) that generiilly 50 per cent of two-year 
college students are 21 years of age or older. Ti;ie data are very similar 
to previous year student characteristics data insofar as a similar percentage 
of students enrolling for part-time study in district comnunity colleges during 
the 1973-1974 academic year are in the 21 and over age group. For 1972-1973, 
75 per cent of part-time students were 21 years of age or oWer, whereas the 
rate for 1973-1974 is 74 per cent. Social conditions underlying this trend 
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«re a subject of consideration in a previous district report entitled 
"Assessment of Cownunity College Enrollment Patterning: A Sociocultural 
Analysis" (Repbrt No. S-105-73). 

Increasing concern has been expressed by representatives of federal, 
state, and local government with regard to veterans enrollment in colleges 
and universities In the United States. Data collected through the 1973- 
1974 Student Questionnaire indicate that overall student enrollment in 
district community colleges has been expanded by enrollment of increasing 
numbers of veterans. The results in Table VI reveal that approximately 
25 per cent of responding students enrolled in colleges of the district during 
fall semester 1973 signify that they are veterans of military service. The 
data are not uniform across colleges as five percentage units separate all 
colleges from the district percentage of veteran enrollment. During the 
course of the 1973-1974 academic year, data pertaining to educational needs 
of veterans will be publisheo. These data will serve as a benchmark for 
assessment of veterans educational performance and college attendance in the 
Junior College District. 

Table VI. Percentage Distribution of Veteran Enrollment in the Junior College 
District: Fall Serrester 1973-1974* 







Veteran Status 








College 


Veteran 


Non-Veteran 


fion-Response 


Total 


N 


% 


N 


% 


H 


N 


Long vi ew 


820 


27% 


2193 


73% 


358 


3371 


Maple Woods 


359 


27% 


992 


73% 


503 


1854 . 


Penn Valley 


932 


23% 


3115 


77% 


1607 


5654 


District 


2111 


25% 


6300 


75% 


1468 


10879 



♦Non- responses excluded in percentage data. 
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Demographic Variables. A long-established tradition In student 
affairs research has been the treatment of demographic varlijbles (i.e., ' 
parents' income, parents' occupation, parents' level of education) as 
major Indicators of student attitudes. Interests, and aspirations relative 
to college attendance and career objectives (Clark, 1962; Darley, 1962; 
McConnell and Heist, 1962; Trent and Hed^cr, 1965; Corwin, 1968). Demo- 
graphic variables are Index factors through which Individual progression 
along a prescribed ladder of social and educational, attainment can be measured. 

A number of educational researchers have defined demographic variables 
In terms of their status as rank-order determinants of educational opportunity 
for students originating from diverse socioeconomic backgrounds (Astin and 
HolUnd, 1962; Thistlethwaite, 1963; Astin, Panos, and Creager, 1967; Jencks 
and Riesman, 1969). 

Literature in the field of educational sociology indicates that students 

•f 

originating from families characterized by a high* socioeconomic background 
(I.e., families of high occupational status, high Income, and high educational 
attainment) are likely to maintain elevated educational aspirations thus in- 
creasing the probability of college attendance. A converse relationship is 
also true: students originating from families of loM socioecor^omic background 
are more likely than students from families of high socioeconomic background 
to maintain limited educational aspirations thus decreasing the probability of 
college attendance. Assessment of student motivation toward col lege study and 
value perspectives on participation in college life is a major prerequisite 
of institutional research in the community and junior college. Data related 



/ 
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T 

to^socloeducatlonal backgrounds of students is a meaningful Index for 
assessment of the nature and extenslveness of Individual Involvement In 
higher education. 

Parents' occupation is one of three variables traditionally used as 
an Index of socioeconomic status of the family. Table VII reports the per- 
centage distribution of fathers' occupation by 11 employment categories for 
the fall semester 1973 student aggregate. For all -district responding stu- 
dtnts the majority (71 per cent excluding non-respOnses) fall Into five 
categories: managerial or executive (16 per cent), small business or farm 

u 

(10 per cent), skilled labor (20 per cent), semi-skilled labor (13 per cent), 
and retired. (12 per cent). Overall percentage distributions of occupational 
field between colleges are stable since manifest differentials in fathers' 
occupation are slight. Several variations between colleges are apparent, 
iuwever, when attention is focused upon selected occupational fields. It is 
clear, for example, that a greater percentage of the respondent student popu- 
lation at Longview and Maple Woods Community Colleges (17 per cent) come from 
family backgrounds characterized by a managerial or executive parentat occupa- 
tional field as compared to responding students enrolled in Penn Valley Com- 
munity College (13 per cent). Quite to tthe contrary, a greater percentage 
(16 per cent) of responding students at Penn VaTley stem from families classified 
by semi-skilled occupations as compared to a lower percentage distribution of 
parental Involvement in these occupations at Longview and Maple Woods Comnunlty 
Colleges (11 per cent). Lastly, Longviet^ Community College demonstrates a 
somewhat significant difference relative to other district community colleges 
In terms of the enrollment of students from homes of small business and farm 
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occupations. Briefly, 11 per cent of responding students at Longvlew 
Indicates a father's occupational field oAsmall business or farm, whereas 
9 per cent of responding students at Maple Woods and 8 per cent of re- 
sponding students at Penn Valley Indlcat^ a similar field. 

I 

When- consideration Is given to sex .as a factor Involved In status 
differentiation of father's occupation, dlear differences emerge between 
male and female students. For the all-distrtct respondent male population, 
the majority of occupations (70 per cent) fall into five categories: 
skilled labor; managerial-executive, semij-skilled labor, retired, and 
small business- farm. For the all-distric: female respondent population, 
the categories are the same but the order of occupational selection is 
changed as follows: skilled labor, semi-ikilled labor, managerial -executive;' 
retired^ and small business-farm. 



As has been observed in literature pertaining to profile characteristics 

of two-year college students, fathers of male students in contrast to female 
students tend to be employed jr. higher status occupations. Compared with 
female students, 1 per cent more fathers of male students are found in mana- 
gerial and executive occupations, while equal numbers are engaged in skilled 
and sales-clerk labor. Female students, on the other hand, exhibit a greater 
tendency than male students to originate from families of semi-skilled occupa- 
tional status. These findings would appear to indicate a slight differential 
in occupational status among students responding to the Student Questionnaire 
in, district conmunlty colleges during fall semester 1973. 

A second variable, ecjucational level of parents , is ascribed equal weight 



Hi th"^ parental occupati ornas an Intll'cator of socioeconomic statu*; of the 
student. The percentage distributions of father's and mother's education 

V 

for the 1973 fall semester student aggregate are given In Tables VIII and 
IX for eight categories of educational achievement. Contrary to/lndlngs 
obtained in the 1972 student characteristics study (parents of /male students 
enrolled In the colleges^ the Juhlor College district had attained higher 
educational levels than parents of female students), there are no distinguish- 
able differtnces In fatlj^r's educational attainment between male and female 



/ 



students. For the a11-<T^r1ct respondent student population's ptfr cent 
of the fathers of female stMents and male students have tralnlAg- beyond ^hlgh 
school. In addition, 2 per cent more of the mothers of women In ttfis )same 
group as'compared with men have college training beyond high school. . ^ 

As might be expected from the occupational status data, fathers of the 
all-district respondent student population have attained considerably higher 
levels of education than mothers. Mothers represent the h1ghest(j)ercentage / 
of parents with schooling equivalent to the eleventh grade or less. Interesting 
differences are noted between colleges as both fathers and mothers of responding 
students enrolled at Maple Woods and Longvlew Community Colleges demonstrate a 
higher level of educational attainment than parents of responding students enrd1]ed 
at Penn Valley Community College. Approximately 37 per cent of fathers of re- , 
sponding students enrolled at Maple Woods and Longvlew Caronunity Colleges ha^e | 
completed one year of college or more, whereas 34 per cent of fathers^ of stu- i 
dent respondents enrolled at Penn Valley Community College have attained ^ 
similar level of education. This trend Is different when mother's level of 
education is considered. Approximately 28 per cent of mothers of responding 
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students enrolled at Longview Cormiunity College have completed one year 
of college or more, while the same percentage of mothers of, responding 
students enrolled at Penn Valley and Maple Woods Community Colleges have 
attained the same level of education. 

* 

These findings are not consistent with related data in the 1972 student 
characteristics study. Briefly, the previous study proposed that a relation- 
ship exists between level of education and cultural class. In this sense, 
educational attainment was said to be a crude index of social class. Such was 
not the case in this study. The disparity between suburban comnunity colleges 
with regard to a common trend related to parent's level of educational attain- 
ment precludes the possibility of a relationship between level of education 
and social class. 

These findings do parallel national research data on two-year college 
students which 'indicate that a significant number of students enrolled in the 
comnunity college come from educationally disadvantaged families (Cross, 1968; 
Bushnell. 1973; Gleazer, 1973). The trend toward increasing enrollments can 
in part be explained by expanding enrollment of nontradi tional students in 
connunity colleges. It is also a function of the tightening economy in var'ious 
sections of the United States. Therefore, although the operation of social 
factors external to the college environment has augmented enrollment, the effect 
of these factors on student mix in the two-year college is profound increas- 
ing numbers of students from educationally disadvantaged families are able to 
attend college for reasons thac are more of an ecoromic than social nature. 



A third Indicator of socioeconomic status", family Income , is presented 
in Table X as a sumnary variable descriptive of income' differentials between 
selected subgroups in the student respondent population. Six Income levels 
are represented and students are classified according to sex within the all-* 
district respondent population and member college subpopulations. 

Since male students (as contrasted to female students) tend to come from 
family backgrounds in which parents have attained a higher status occupatio>wj[^ 
field, it is logical that families of male students will earn a higher annual 
Income than families of female students. For the all-district responding stu- 
dent population, 29 per cent of the male respondent students come from families 
with an Income of $12,000 or greater — 5 per cent greater than the percentage 
of female respondent students within this salary range. According to the per- 
centage data, males outnumber females in annual family Income In the $9,000- 
$11,999 range, but below this income level women outnumber men in the all-district 
responding student population. 

Generally, the trend for sex is consistent across member colleges of the 
Junior College District. Families of male students are more heavily represented 
in the annual- income class of $9,000 or more, and somewhat less so in incomes 
less than $9,000. Within the responding student population at Penn Valley 
Community College, 15 per cent of males and 16 per cent of females come from 
families with annual Incomes ok less than $6,000 per year, whereas 22 and 18 per 
cent, respectively, are from families with an annual salary of over $12,000 
per year. Quite to the contrary, student subpopulations at the suburban community 
colleges show a reverse trend with approximately 5 per cent of students coming 
from families in the annual income class of $6,000 or less, while roughly 33 per 
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cent of students orlgilfiate in families with an annual salary of over $12,000 
per year. k 

Family income, as a variable descripiive of student socioeconomic status, 
often does not entirely describe the financial background of the student. Many 
students attending conmunity and Junior colleges in the United States are 
financially independent of parents throughout college tenure. 

The data In Table XI reveal that 2,578, or 32 per cent, of responding 
students enrolled in district community colleges indicated that they were fully ^ 
Independent or partially dependent upon parents for financial support while 
attending college. The remaining respondents (N«5,685 or 68 per cent) indicated 
they vfere independent of parental support during college tenure. These data 
underscore the role of the community college as "democracy's college" an 
Institution accessible to students origlnpting from families representative of 
diverse educational and financial characteristics. 

During the 1973-1974 academic year, the Junior College District received 
a significant Increase (over previous years) In federal allotments for financial 
aid programs. Theoretically, this circumstance should have led to greater numbers 
of students expressing interest in college-sponsored financial aid programs, yet 
this outcome did not materialize. The vast majority of students enroll -d In district 
community colleges did not apply for financial aid prior to or at the beginning of 
fall semester. 

The data in Table XII reveal that 7 per cent of students attending district 
community colleges applied for financial aid at the beginning of fall semester. 
When non- responses are removed from the analysis . this percentage increases to 9 
per cent a figure that is quite ^.mall when compared to the magnitude of finan-' 
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Table XII. Financial Aid Status of Students Enrolled In Colleges of the 
Junior College District: Fall Semester 1973 * 



1 

» 

i 


'"^"^ FINANCIAL AID STATUS 
(APPLICATION SUBMITTED) 


COLLEGE 


Yes. 




No 




Mnn. 
nOil" 

Response 


Total 






N 


' % 




N 


Long view 


175 


6% 


2811 


94% 


385 


3371 


Maple Woods " 


94 


7% 


1255 


93% 


505 


1854 


Penn Valley 


447 


11% 


3597 


89% 


1610 


5654 

r 


District 


716 


9% 


7663 


91% 


2500 


10879 



*lion- responses are excluded In percentage data. 

t 
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cial resources aval 



lable to students during 'fall semester. It is significant 



to note that there is some differential In financial aid trends between urban- 
based Penn Valley Community College and suburban-basehd Longvlew and Maple Woods 
Coimunlty Colleges. Eleven per cent; of Penn Valley students Indicated Immediate 
Interest In college financial aid programs, whereas the rates for Longview and 
Maple Woods were 6 and 7 per cent, respectively. This tendency would seem to 
reflect the relatively depressed socioeconomic background of students attenfling 
the urban connunlty college as contrasted to that of their peers, attending sub- 
urban coimunlty colleges. 

During the current year, a major area of administrative concern has been 
the Increasing number of students enrolling for part-time college *study. This 
phenomenon is best understood in terms of the enrollment mix of rapidly increas- 
ing headcount enrollment concurrent with moderately Increasing FTE enrollment. 

A factor which may at least partially account for increasing part-time 
enrollment it^the employment status of students while attending district 
community colleges. According to the percentage distributions in Table XIII, 
81 per cent of responding students in district coimunlty colleges planned to 
work part time or full time during the fall semester. When consideration is 
given to the number of students working various hourly periods per week 
(Table XIV),- several interesting trends are observed. First, approximately 
76 per cent of student respondents in district coninunity colleges work 21 or 
more hours per week. Differences between colleges are observable as 80 per 
cent of student respondents at Longvlew Community College work 21 hours per 
week or more, whereas the percentage jiistributions for Maple Woods and Penn 
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Valley Conmlnity Colleges are 76 per cent and 74 per cent, respectively. 
As might be expected, a smaller percentage (20 per cent) of student respond- 
J ents at Longvlew work 1 to 20 hours per week, whfle greater quotas of students 



• 9t Maple Woods and Penn Valley (24 per cent and 26 per cent, respectively) 



The Implications of such data are many. A cause and effect relationship 
would certainly seem to exist between full-time student employment and part-time 
student enrollment. It is a logical assumption that as students Increase the 



of college credits for which they enroll. Therefore, as hours of employment 
Increase and student credit hours decrease, size of PTE enrollment will inevlt-^ 
ably stabilize or decrease. This and other implications of student employment 
status relative to headcount and FTE enrollment are the subject of a research 
report entitled "Student Enrollment Report: Fall Semester 1973" (Report S-106-74), 
published by the Office of Institutional Research and Development during the 
1974-1975 academic year. 

A significant variable in terms of the open-door concept in the comprehensive 
community college is commuting distance between student and college. While the 
open-door admissions concept practiced widely by two-year colleges in the United 
States encourages students from diverse socioeconomic and sociocultural back- 
grounds to attend college, it also encourages students from varied geographical 
regions of the Kansas City metropolitan area to attend district community colleges.. 

Table XV indicates ranges of commuting distances to college for students 
enrolled in district community colleges during fall semester 1973. Approximately 



work^e same number^ of hours per week. 



nimber of hours worked per week, they may simultaneously decrease the number 
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75 per cent of responding students live within ten miles or less of campus. 
This percentage data Is exactly the same as commuting distance data tabu1at;ed 
for the district student population during fall semester 1972. The percentage 
distribution of students commuting 11 miles and over approximates a total of 
ZS per cent of the responding student population with 10 per cent of student 
respondents Indicating a coh^utlng distance of 15 miles and over. This figure 
(10 p<»r cent) represents a drop of 4 per cent from 1972 for students commuting 
to district community colleges from a range of IS miles or more. 

Differences In student conmutlng distance are apparent between colleges 
of the district. Student respondents enrolled at Penn Valley Conmunlty College 
are more apt to connute from a distance of 0 to 5 miles (46 per cent) than 
students attending Maple Woods Community College (40 per cent) and Longvlew 

Community College (32 per cent). When attention 1$ focused on the percentage 

A 

distribution of students ^commuting to campus from a range of 11 miles ojr more. 
It Is significant that 29 per cent of student respondents at Longvlew Community 

College commute this distance. Approximately 21 percent and 23 per cent of 

/ 

student respondents at Maple Woods and Penn Valley Community Colleges commute 
an equivalent distance. These data would seem to suggest a "service area" pattern 
for enrollment In district community colleges. In short, a significant relation- 
ship Is observed between commuting distance to college an^ student enrollment 
propensity. 

Another variable, type of home residence , is considered In this report as 
an Indicator of student socioeconomic position In the social community. Table 
XVI reports the percentage distribution of type of home residence by four resi- 
dence categories for students enrolled In district community colleges during fall 
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sef«ester 1973. Examination of this table indicates that almost one-half 
(41 per cent) of the respondent student population resides at home with 
parents. An additional 35 per cent of responding students own their own 
home — a figure which would seem to Indicate that age and financial status 
are variables which partition the student population into subgroups ba<;ed 
on type of home residence. For example, 37 per cent of the Penn Valley 
respondent student population reside with parents; 30 per cent maintain home 
ownership; 27 per cent reside in apjrtment housing; and the remaining 6 per 
cent indicate "other" housing arrangements. The percentages are somewhat 
different for the suburban community colleges as 45 per cent of responding 
students live at home with parents, 38 per cent own their home, and 14 per cent 
live in apartment housing. Findings of this type serve to establish a clear 
distinction between the student populations in urban and suburban community 
colleges in the Junior College District. 

Data related to horns residence of students would seem to support the 
^ proposition that students in the 17 to 22- age groups are almost completely non- 
represented in the home ownership category of the residence variable. Students 
filing into older age groups (25 and^ove) are almost certain to be more 
heavily rcoresented in the home ownershipCategory. Therefore, it would seem 
that a cause and effect relationship will eiist between age, financial status, 
and student residence status. 

* 

A final demographic variable, mode of transportation to college , is of 
interest in this report due to the impact on educational enrollments created by 
the energy crisis. Table XVii presents data pertaining to means of transporta- 
tion used by students to commute to district conniunity colleges. The data 
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indlcate that the vast majority of students (86 per cent) coFimute to campus 
by personal vehicle. Differences are apparent between suburban and urban 
colleges a* the majority of students utilizing public transportation and 
miscellaneous methods of transportation attend Penn Valley Community College. 
Lastly, students attending Longview and Maple Woods Community Colleges are 
more apt to use personal methods of transportation to campus than are students 
attending Penn Valley. 

Int3llective Variables . The academic ability of students is one of the 
best researrched areas in higher education. We know a great deal about the 
comparative performance of various groups of students on the "traditional" 
tests of academic ability (e.g., ACT, SA*^, PSAT). We can state, with consider- 
able confidence, that mean scores on ability instruments for students attending 
two-year colleges are lower than thoso of students in four-year colleges, and 
that two-year college students score higher as a group than hirh .chool graduates 

jwho do not go on to college. The research demonstrating these facts is national 

I 

I in scope, it is conmon in method, and it is based upon a large array of measures 
of academic aptitude and achievement. » 

Three measures of academic achievement are of concern in this study — 
high school grade point average, high school class rank, and college grade 
summary. Data pertaining to the first variable, high school grade point average , 
are presented in Table XVIII. Students were asked to Indicate their final grade 
point average at the tenr.ination of their high school career. The data reveal 
that the majority of students (94 per cent) responding to the question attained 
a grade point average in the range of "C" (2.0 - 2.9) to "B" (3.0 - 3.9). Re- 
markable consistency among district community colleges is observed as variation in 
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grade range distributions for responding students does not materialize beyond 
a range of five percentage points. Differential percentages are observed 
In the "B" and "C" grade categories as responding suburban college students 
indicate a higher percentage of "C" grade averages than responding urban 
college students, and urban college students demonstrate a higher percentage 
of grade point averages in the "B" grade category. 

The non-response rate for this question was high -- 3,506 students 
(32 per cent) of the all-district student population chose not to respond. 
For responding students (N= 7,373) the question Invariably must be asked, "How 
accurate is o>'ade point average data reported on a seTf-assesspent basis by 
the student?" This question, and its subsequent implications for data validity 
and reliability. Is left unanswere(^ in this report. 

A second indicator of academic achievement, class rank, provides sig- 
nificant data pertaining to student assessment of achievement in high school. 
At the same time, this variable provides a second measure of self -assessment 
ratings made by students in regard to their academic performance before colleoe. 
Table XIX presents data that depicts student performance in high school accord- 
ing to four categories of class rank. Approximately 60 per cent of students 
enrolled in district community colleges reported a cUss rank In the upper half 
of their graduating high school class. Of this group, 27 per cent ranked in the 
upper quartile of their class and 33 per cent ranked in the second quartile. The 
remainder of the respondent student population was distributed in the third and 
fourth quartiles with 30 per cent rating achievement in the third quartile and 
10 par cent rating achievement in the fourth quartile. 
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Observation of the data does disclose that student subpopulations 



enrolled in each college of the district are remarkably similar in terms of 



quartile. Is a percentage difference of more than two percentage units shown. 
This difference is primarily accounted for by the respondent student popula- 
tion at Penn Valley Community College. Twelve per cent of responding students 
at Penn Valley rate their high school achievement in the lower quartile, 
whereas corresponding percentage statistics for Longview and Maple Woods are 
8 per cent and 9 per cent, respectively. These data would appear to signify 
a marked differential in pre-college academic achievement for students enrolled 
in urban and suburban conmunity colleges. 

A third and final indicator of academic achievement considered in this 



XBport is college performance. Colleg?^grades are an important index of aca- 
demic achievement and serve as an immediate measure of academic performance of 
students during college tenure. Table XX presents data pertaining to the 
distribution of grades for students enrolled in district community colleges 
during fall semester 1973. The data reveal that 69 per cent of the totaV number 
of student grades (N=3C,908) in the district were "C" or above. Roughly 7,203 
grades (23 per cent) were in the "W" (incomplete) category with an additional 
1.364 grades (4 per cent) in the "D" category. 

A clear trend apparent in these data is the solid performance of students 
in the academic sector of college life. With the vast majority of student 
grades falling in the "C" or above category, two conclusions would seem 
justified: 1) either students are adjusting well to the academic rlimate in 
district community colleges or 2) the "W" grade system employed by institutional 



their ratings of high school performance. In only one category, the lower 
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Table XX. College Performance of Students Enrolled in District Conmunity 
Colleges: Fall Semester 1973* 



College and Grade 


Number of 
-Grades Awarded 


" } 

Per Cent of 
Total uraoes Awaroeo • 


LonQview 






A 


2503 


27.0^6 J 


B 


2409 


' 26.0% ^ 


C 


2042 


22.0% 


D 


428 


4.6% 


P 


32 


0.3% 


I 


183 


2.0% 


W 


166S 


18.0% 


Total 

• WW 1 1 






Maple Woods 1 


26.7% 




1364 


B 


1380 


27.0% 


C / 


1042 


20.4% 


0 


196 


3.8% 


p 


21 


0.4% 


I 


75 


1.5% 


w 


1024 


20.1% 








Penn Valley 




22.7% 


A 


3758 


B 


3879 


23.4% 


C 


3130 


18.9% 


D 


740 


4.5% 


P 


15 


0.1% 


I 


508 


3.1% 


W 


4514 


27.3% 


Total 


16544 




District 






A 


7625 


24.7% • 


B 


7668 


24.8% 


C 


6214 


20.1% 


D 


1364 


4.4% 


P 


68 


0.?% 


I 


766 


2.5% 


U 


7203 


23.3% 


Total 








r 



^College Credit Only 
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personnel in district colleges has heightened the mean level of student 
achievement over that of previous years. 

s Perceptual-Attltudlnal Variables . The concepts of student attitudes and 
belief systems, particularly their importance for understanding of Individual 
behavior, have probably generated more research activity in higher education 
than any other topic. The massive Influx of students into conniunity and junior 
colleges has given Impetus to the study of educational values, new and tradl*- 
tional attitudes, and Interests of students. At the same time, research Interest 
has been focused on educability levels of students who vary widely in Interests, 
motives, dispositions, and abilities, as well as the "fit" of these students to 
diverse institutions of higher education. The oft-repeated question, "Who 
should go to college?" has now become "Why should one go to college?". The 
process of college selection and entrance may best be described as a unique 
sifting ana weighing process, whereby attitudinal perspectives brought by the 
student to the institutional environment may shape his relationship with the 
environment. The study of individual attitudes, then, is a prerequisite for 
understanding of the relationship between the student and his college environment. 

A large body of literature in higher education has been devoted to the 
identification of reasons for pursuit of a college education among students 
enrolled in American colleges and universities. The specific value of this 
literature may be realized in its utility as an indicator of student attitudes 
toward higher education in general and individual institutions in particular. 
Table XXI reports the percentage distribution of reasons for attending college 
according to four categories. Previous research has indicated that-many students 
attend community and junior co'leges because they are uncertain of career Interests 
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and/or motivation toward a four-year college education ( Kneel 1 and Medsker, 
1965; Blocker, Plunmer, and Richardson, 1965; Cross, 1968). Most researchers 
are in agreement that students entering a two-year college are influenced 
more by practical vocational considerations and less by intellectual Interests 
than their counterparts enrolled In four-year colleges and universities. 
Sped f1 easily, the ne^lonal student profile developed by the American Collegf^ 
Testing Program has for several years running demonstrated that students 
attending four-year colleges are more likely than students attending two-year 
colleges to place emphasis on criteria such as Intellectual atmosphere, faculty 
status, and scholastic status as primary criteria for selection of a college 
or university environment. Quite to the contrary, two-year college students 
are apt to emphasize location, ''ow cost, and nearness to home environment as 
their primary reasons for Institutional selection. 

According to the data In Table XXI, less than one-third (23 per cent) 
of the respondent student population In district community colleges indicated 
their main reason for pursuing a college education to be one of securing job 
skills necessary for occupational placement or advancement. A second factor, 
broadening of educational background, was selected by only 6 per cent of the 
respondent population as their primary reason for college attendance, while 
one additional factor, desire to S^ecure technical skills or an associate degree, 
was the target of 27 per cent of the population. The response category of 
major Interest to almost half (44 per cent) of the respondent student population 
was that of "Enter Higher Degree Program". These results would appear to 
suggest a "practical" or "instrumental" approach to college education, but also 
a traditional approach to college. Students attending district community colleges 
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definitely tend to view education as a vehicle through which occupational 
and further educational goals might be attained. 

• 

Interesting differences are apparent between colleges as a greater 
percentage of student respondents enrolled at Penn Valley Community College 
(31 per cent) indicate their major reason for college attendance to be one 
of attainment of technical skills or the associate degree. Students In the 
suburban community colleges evidence less need of technical skill training 
or the associate degree, but do demonstrate greater Interest than Penn Valley 
students in the Job skills and advanced education aspects of college education. 
These data would seem to parallel the distribution of occupational programs 
between district conwunity colleges. Since Penn Valley has the largest number 
of occupational programs, it would be a logical assumption that students 
this environment would maintain greater Interest in technical skills related 
to the associate degree in science program than students attending Longvlew 
and Maple Woods. 

Over the past decad«, increasing numbers of students have chosen to enter 
the world of post-secondary education at the two-year college level as con- 
trasted to the four-year college level (Carnegie Comnission on Higher Education, 
1970). Motivational factors underlying community college attendance are the 
subject of examination in this study as percentage distributions of reasons for 
selection of a comnunity college are given in Table XXII for five categories 
of motivational concern. Almost one-half (41 per cent) of student respondents 
at each college Indicated low cost as their primary reason for selection of a 
two-year college. An additional 20 per cent of the student respondents indicated 
they selected a conwunity college because of their desire to continue work while 
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Table XXII. Percentage Distribution of Reasons for Selecting A Community College 
among Student Respondents Enrolled in the Junior College District: 
Fall Semester 1973 * • 





c6ll£GE 






Reason 


Lonaview 


Maple Woods 


Penn Valley 


District 


for Selection 


N 


Ji 


N 


Ji 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Low Cost 


1207 


4U 


589 


39% 


1601 


42% 


3397 


41% 


Can Live at Home 


391 


13% 


219 


15% 


376 


10% 


986 


>^% 


Continue Work 
In Home Tovin 


575 


20% 


333 


22% 


^ 743 


m 


1651 


20% 


Want to Try 
College Work 

* 


309 


lU 


153 


10% 


454 


12% 


916 


11% 


pther 


423 


15% 


211 


14% 


646 


17% 


1280 


16% 


Hon Responses 


466 




_349 




1834 




2649 




Total 


3371 




1854 




5654 




10879 





♦Non-responses are excluded in percentage data. < 



/ 

/ 

/ 
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attending college. The remaining three motivational categories are propor- 
tionally spread with 1^ per cent of students Indicating Interest In home 
residence during college tenure, 11 per cent want to try college work, and 
16 per cent indicate miscellaneous reasons. 

Variation In student responses across colleges Is minimal except for 
the home residence ar^swer category. A significant difference between the urban 
and suburban cotnnunlty colleges Is observed as 10 per cent of Penn Valley stu- 
dents choose to enter the two-year college due to reasons of home residence, 
whereas the percentage d1«tr>^u^4t$ns for Longvlew and Maple Woods are 13. per 
cent and 15 per cent, respectively. These data would seem to support niisjor 
conclusions advanced In previous research concerned with motivational factors 
involved In student selection and entrance Into the conmunlty college (Clark, 
1960; Medsker, 1960; Blocker, Plummer, and Richardson, 1965; Trent and Medsker, 
1967; and Cross, 1968). The na*^ will recall that reasons of a practical ^ 
nature such as low cost, nearness to home, local employment opportunity, and 
established friendhip relationships were cited in earlier studies as (primary 
motivational factors Involved In student selection of a two-year college. 

A third perceptual-atti tudinal variable, career objectives , has been 
described In the literature of higher education as a variable related to 
academic degree objectives of students, as well as college transfer plans. ^ 
Table XXIII reports the percentage distribution of students' career objectives 
by 11 categories of employment for the 1973 fall semester student population. 

The majority (72 per cent) of occupations selected fall Into three categories; 

i 

Professional II (28 per cent). Semi -Professional or Technical (24 per cent). 
Managerial or Executive (20 per cent). Without exception, the occupational 
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/ Table llfXIII. Career Objectives of Student Respondents Enrolled in the 
Junior College District: Fall Semester 1973 * 



f 


1 COLLEGE 




\ 


Longview 


Maple Woods 


Penn 


Valley 


District 


CAREER OBJECTIVES 


N i 


N 


% 


N 




N i 


Professional 1 


230 B% 


im 

1 U 1 


Oh 


349 


lor, 


680 9% 


Professional II 


851 30% 


9Q 1 




98? 


?7% 


2124 28% 


Managerial or 
L/ecutive 


607 21% 






603 


16% 


1509 20% 


Semi -Professional 
or Technical 


506 18% 


228 


m 

4 


1112 


30% 


1846 24% 


Public Official 
or Supervisor 


171 fi'y. 


00 




IRQ 




396 5% 


Business Proprietor . 
or Farm Owner 


104 4% 


38 


3% 


1^5 


3% 


267 3% 


Sales or 
Skilled Clerical 


211 7% 


143 


12% 


240 


7% 


594 8% 


Skilled Labor 


118 4% 


39 


3% 


46 


n 


203 3% 


Semi-Skilled or 
General Labor 


7 


3 




16 




26 


Retired 


16 


3 




21 




40 


Unemployed 


21 


3 




13 




37 


Non-Responses 


529 


640 




1988 




3157 


Total 


3371 


1854 




5654 




10879 



*Non-responses excluded in percentage data. 
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expectations of student respondents exceed those of their parents who were 
represented In smaller ouotas in the Professional II, Managerial-Executive, 
and Semi-Professional or Technical occupational categories. As might be 
expected, a strong correlation wou'.d seem to exist between the career aspira- 
tions of students, their choice of college, and, if supported by additional 
data in the report, their degree aspirations. Briefly, a relationship among 
these variables might be postulates as follows: A direct relationship exists 
be*^^ween the social status of specific occupations, the level of educational 
attainment necessary for entry into specific occupations, and the type of 
Institution carrying a curriculum program prescriptive of technical requirements 
for career entry. As students come to identify with specific occupations for 
life pursuit, factors such as degree aspiration and college transfer require- 
ments become a very important concern. Inevitably, students must fit the 
particular technical requirements of their chosen occupational field to cur- 
riculum programs in the comprehensive community college. This process might 
be recognized as one element of the "invisible curriculum" in higher education 
(i.e., the curriculum comprised of the battery of coping and adjustment 
techniqiics used by students to adjust to college). 

Several interesting differences do emerge among students attending district 
community colleges on the career objective variable. On the one hand, studc-nts 
enrolled in Penn Valley Community College are more apt to show long-term interest 
in the Semi-Professional or Technical and Professional I occupational categories 
than do students enrolled in Longview and Maple Woods Coimiunity Colleges. Some- 
what to the contrary, students enrolled in Longview and Maple Woods demonstrate 
a significantly higher Interest in career fields in the Managerial or Executive 
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occupational category than do students attending Penn Valley. It might be 
assumed that these differences are primarily a function of the distribution of 
occupational programs between district colleges. Penn Valley Community College, 
with Its major investment in the allied health occupational field, is bound to 
reflect large numbers of students in the Semi -Professional or Technical 
occupational category, while Longview and Maple Woods, institutions with a 
substantial investment in business-related programs, inevitably will show high 
student interest in the Managerial-Executive category. 

A variable closely correlated with career objectives in terms of socio- 
economic considerations of istudents related to college attendance is that of 
degree objectives. Previous research in higher education has focused atten- 
tion on student degree objectives as a motivational^ indicator of educational 
aspirations of the individual. Table XXIV indicates the percentage distribution 
of educational degree ob^-^ctives for the 1973 fall semester student population. 
Approximately one out of two students (54 per cent) aspired to a baccalaureate 
degree or higher degree. One-third (35 psr cent) of the students enrolled in 
district colleges during fall semester 1973 aspired toward the two-year 
associate degree or certificate, whereas the remaining 12 per cent of respond- 
ing students indicated either an absence of degree objective or "Other" interests 
in higher education. 

Differences between colleges relative to student degree objectives are 
minimal. Perhaps the difference of greatest magnitude is tKat observed in the 
area of associate degree plans held by students. A larger proportion (32 per 
cent) of responding students 3t Penn Valley maintain associate degree plans as 
compared to students attending Longview and Maple Woods (28 per cent). 



Table XXIV. Percentage Distribution of Degree Objectives for Stucient Respondents 
Enrolled In Colleges of the Junior College District: Fall Semester 
1973 * 





COLLEGE 


1 




Degree 
Objective 


Long view 


Maple Wojatfs" Penn Valley 


District 


N 


% 


N 








N 


__i 


Certificate 


122 


4% 


95 




209 


«^ /(I 


426 


5% 


Associate 
Degree 


816 


28% 


445 


28% 


1266 


32% 


2527 


30% 


Bachelor's 
Degree 


993 


34% 


576 


36% 


1293 


33% 


2862 


34% 


Master's 
Degree 


457 


16% 


207 


13% 


618 


16% 


1282 


15% 


Doctoral 
Degree 


139 


5% 


64 


4% 


193 


5% 


396 


5% 


Other 


69 


2% 


36 


2% 


124 


3% 


229 


3% 


None 


304 


10% 


175 


11% 


265 


7% 


744 


9% 


Non-Response 


471 




256 




1686 




2413 




Total 


3371 




1854 




5654 




10879 





*Non- responses excluded in percentage data. 



These findings adhere very closely to literature descriptive of the 
tension between individual motivations of students toward college attendance 
and. their actual performance in college. This phenomenon is perhaps best 
described by Burton Clark as follows: 

The cooling-out function !n\igher education is one whereby 
systematic discrepancy between aspiration and avenue for the 
student is concealed' and stress for the individual and the system 
is minimized. The provision of readily available alternative 
achievements (i.e., technical curricul-um programs) to students 
should failure be probably in the transfer curriculum in itself 
is an important device for alleviating stress and preventing 
deviant behavior. 

The cooling-out function "oT^the two-year college is kept hidden as 
other functions are emphasized. The two-year colleges stress "the 
transfer function" and "the terminal function", not that of trans- 
forming transfer into terminal students. Indeed, the two-year 
college is widely identified as a transfer station. The other side 
of cooling-out is the successful performance in two-year colleges of 
students who did poorly in secondary school or'who have overcome 
socioeconomic handicaps. The general result of the cooling-out 
process is that society can continue to encourage naximum educational 
effort from gross numbers of students with high educational aspira- 
tions without major disturbance from unfulfilled pron^ises or expecta- 
tions." 



The findings above represent the formative stages of the "cooling out" 
process. When matched with institutional data relative to between-college trans- 
fer, within-college transfer, institutional withdrawal , and college graduation, 
the full cycle of the "cooling-out" process is observed.** 



A significant trend in recent years has been the "stop-out" of students 
froni post-secondary enrollment. One of the most important aspects of this study 
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♦Clark, Burton. "The Cooling-Out Function in Higher Education", American Journal 
of Sociology. Vol. 65 (May 1960), pp. 569-576. 

♦♦Research reports: "1971-1972 Student Attrition: Antecedent and Consequent 
Factors", Report S-102-72. "Student Attrition: Strategies for Action" — Pro- 
ceedings of a National Conference for Comnuini ty-Junior Colleges Sponsored by the 
6T-70 Consortium May 9-10, 1973. 
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on characteristics of students enrolled in district community colleges is "f^t 
that of their stop-out from education durinq college tenure. Specifically, 
efforts were made in this study to measure the number of and frequency o^ 
students holding various plans for return to district colleges following the 
culmination of study during fall semester 1973. 

Table XXV presents data pertaining to future enrollment plans of stu- 
dents attending distHct comnunit^ colleges during fall semester 1973. Approx- 
imately 90 per cent of responding students (N=7,552) indicated plans for re- 
enrollment in district colleges' during spring s^ester. There is surprisingly 
little variation between colleges as percentage distributions for each college 
are almost identical to other colleges. It is important to note, however, that 
a small but nevertheless significant group of students (not all of whom can be 
identified as graduating students) Indicated full intention not to return to 
district conmunity colleges during spring semester. Although educational enroll- 
ment of students in district colleges is financed on a semes ter-to-semester 
basis, it is apparent that some students actually plan for curtailment of study 
long in advance of the date of withdrawal. Additional research on this phenomenon 
will be necessary if district administrative personnel are to make accurate 
judgments of the dynamics of stop-out enrollment patterns in district comnunity 
colleger,. ^ 

Since a reasonable number of students indicate plans for termination of 
enrollment in district community colleges between academic semesters, it is 
appropriate to identify specific reasons for this phenomenon. Table XXVI p»*f»«^^nts 
data descriptive of reasor. ^or non-return of students to district comm'jmty 
colleges during spring semester 1974. The data reveal that most responding students 
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Table XXV. Future Enrollment Plans of Students Attending District 
Coimunlty Colleges: Fall Semester 1973 * 



• 


PLANS TO RETURN 


rni 1 FRF 


Yes 




No 




Non- 
Response 


Total 


N 




N 


% 




N 


Longvlew 


2598 


89% 


325 


11% 


448 


2923 


Maple Joods 


1392 


91% 


144 


9% 


318 


1536 


Penn Valley 


3562 


91% 


353 


9% 


1739 


3915 


District 


7552 


90% 


822 


10% 


2505 


8374 



*Non- responses excluded in percentage data. 
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Table XXVI. Reasons for Non-Return of Students to District Community Colleges: 
Fall Semester 1973 * 



REASON FOR 
NON-RETURN 


COLLEGE 






Longview 


Maple Woods 


Penn Valley 


District 




N 


% 


N 


i 


N 


% 


N 


i 


Financial Burden 


5 


2% 


2 


2% 


12 


3% 


19 


2% 


Academic Difficulty 


0 


~ • ~ 


1 


U 


0 


" 


1 


• " 


Parents' Objection 


n 




ft 
u 




ft 
u 








Graduating 


96 


29% 


15 


13% 


106 


30% 


217 


27% 


Transferring 


137 


42% 


61 


52% 


152 


43% 


350 


44% 


Dissatisfied with 
College 


1 




0 




3 


1% 


4 




Plan to Enlist 


• 4 


1% 


0 




2 




6 




Working Full -Time 
or Part-Time Job 


31 


9% 


90 


19% 


34 


10% 


87 


11% 


Other 


B4 


16X 


15 


13% 


45 


13% 


114 


14% 


Non-Response 


3043 




1748 




5300 




10081 




Total 


3371 




1854 




5654 




10879 





*Non- responses excluded in percentage data. 
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11st employment and "Other" concerns as p^rimary reasons for termination of 
enrollment. For only 2 per cent of responding students was financial hardship 
a major reason for termination of enrollment. 

Significant differences are apparent between colleges as responding 
students enrolled in Maple Woods Community College make up an extremely unique 
subpopulation of the total student aggregate. A much larger percentage of students 
at Maple Woo.-^s as contrasted to Longview and Penn Valley identify graduation and 

« 

full-time employment as a major reason for termination of study. This find- 
ing represents a departure from previous student characteristics data because 
it splits the urban/suburban student alignment that has repeatedly surfaced in 
student characteristic profl^les of district conwunity colleges. Although addition- 
al research on this variable will be necessary, it is possible that the student 
population at Maple Woods is more largely represented on several key profile 
characteristics than students enrolled in Longview and Penn Valley J These char- 
acteristics are the following: 1) origin from working class homes in the Kansas 
City metropolitan area; 2) membership in the 26 and over age group; and 3) sig-^ 
nif leant interest in college parallel educational programs. A concern in future 
research will be to statistically verify this profile. 

In view of Clark's conceptualization of the two-year college as a "transfer 
station" for pre-bacca laureate students, efforts were made In this study to deter- 
mine the number of students Interested in college transfer from district community 
colleges. Table XXVII presents data pertaining to transfer objectives of students 
enrolled in district colleges during fall semester 1973. The data reveal that 
more than one-half (51 per cent) of responding students maintained interest in 
transfer to external institutions at the time of the study. 



I 



Table XXVII. Transfer Objectives of Students Enrolled in District Comnunlty 
Colleges: Fall Semester 1973 * 





COLLEGE , 


1 




TRANSFER OBJECTIVE 


Longview 


Maple Woods 


Penn Valley 


Distrlct-x 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 




Yes 


1564 


53% 


769 


50% 


1962 


50% 


4295 


51% 


Old Plan to Transfer 
Earlier But Not Now 


44 


2% 


14 


U 


48 


1% 


106 


2% 


No 


588 


20% 


352 


23% 


933 


24% 


1873 


22% 


Uncertain 


746 


2S% 


411 


26% 


955 


25% 


2112 


25% 


Non-Response 


429 




308 




1756 




2493 




Total 


3371 




1854 




5654 




10879 





*Non-respons8s excluded in percentage data. 
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Knowledge of college transfer objectives without infonn ion pertain- 
ing to the transfer destination of students is useless data to management 
personnel; particularly those charged with responsibility for development of 
comprehensive articulation programs. A variable of major significance rela- 
tive to the examination of college transfer objectives is transfer destination 
of students . 

The percentage distributions for college transfer destinations of students 
enrolled In district community colleges during fall semester 1973 are given in 
Table XXVIII for five categories of Institutions. For the all-district respond- 
ing student population, more than one out of two students (59 per cent) selected 
a public four-year state university as the Institution to which they intend to 
transfer after leaving colleges of the Junior College District. It is Interest- 
ing to note that a very close correlation exists between data descriptive of 
transfer objectives of students compared to data related to their educational 
aspirations. Without exception, degree objectives of students (54 per cent In- 
tend to complete the baccalaureate degree or higher) correlate with Institutional 
transfer plans (51 per cent Intend to transfer to another institution following 
termination of two-year college study). 

Differences between colleges relative to transfer destination of students 
are slight. The most noteworthy variation among college^i occurs in the cate- 
gories of public state college and public state university. Students enrolled 
in Maple Woods Community College demonstrate greater interest In transfer to 
public state colleges than students attending Longvlew and Penn Valley Coninunlty 
Colleges. Somewhat to the contrary, students at Longvlew and Penn Valley ex- 
hibit greater interest In transfer to public state universities than Maple Woods 
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Table XXVIII. College Transfer Objectives of Student Respondents Enrolled in 
Colleges of the Junior College District: Fall Semester 1973 



1 


COLLEGE 




INSTITUTION OF 
TRANSFER DESTINATION 


Lonavlew 


Maple Woods 


Penn Valley 


f\i ef /«f 
Ul S trl Ct 


N 




N 


_1 


N 


% 


N i 


Business School or 
Technical Institute 


94 


5% 


')2 


5% 


- 134 


5% 


280 5% 


Another 

Comnunlty College 


33 


2% 


25 


. 3% 


57 


2% 


♦115 2% 


Private Four- Year 
Liberal Arts College 


134 


7% 


84 


9% 


215 


9% 


433 8% 


Public Four-Year 
State College 


499 


25% 


316 


32% 


594 


24% 


1409 26% 


Public Four- Year 
State University 


1213 


61% 


498 


51% 


1489 


60^ 


3200 59% 


Non-Responses 


1398 




879 




3165 




5442 


Total 


3371 




1854 




5654 




10879 

i 



♦Non- responses excluded In percentage data. 
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students. Briefly, 51 per cent of students at Maple Woods selected the 
four-year public state university as their institution of transfer Jiring 
the fall semester, whereas transfer percentage distributions atYongview 
and Penn Valley were»dl per cent and 60 per cent, respectively. For the 
most part, students enrolled in Penn Valley Comnunity College centered very 
strongly on the University of Missouri, Kansas City as an institution of pri- 
mary transfer orientation. These data offer evidence of the transfer v.ission 
of district comnunity colleges. 

Two final variables, tnethod of discovery of district community colleges 
and persons serving as a catalyst for college enrollment , are conside«ed in 
this study because of their importance as indicators of recruitment success 
in district colleges. Data pertaining to these variables are reported in 
Tables XXIX and XXX for student subpopulalions at each college. Approximately 
40 per cent 'of responding students indicated they found^out about district 
comnunity colleges through personal friends. Thirteen per cent of students 
were introduced to district colleges by high school administrative personnel, 
while an additional 12 per cent were familiarized with higher education oppor- 
tunities by parents or relatives. It is somewhat surprising to note that only 
16 per cent of students indicated familiarity with district community colleges 
through college catalogs or brochures. Worse yet, only 2 per cent of students 
report familiarity with district colleges through contact with college admini- 
strative personnel. These findings would seem to convey an accurate picture 
of the difficulties associated with media and personal contact approaches to 
student recruiting. The media approach is costly in te ips of material and supplies, 
and the personal contact approach is costly in terms of availability of human 
resources. Therefore, although student enrollment in district conimunity colleges 
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Table XXIX, Method of Discovery of District Comnunity Colleges: 
Fall Semester 1973 * ^ 









COLLEGE 










metTiod ok 


Longview 


Maple Woods 


^nn Valley 


District 


DISCOVERY 




of 

To 


n 






. % 


N 


% 


College Catalog or 
Brochure 


427 


15% 


141 


16% 


626 


18% 


1194 


16% 


Hig») School Principal 
or Guidance Counselor 


406 


14% 


.81 


9% 


476 


13% 


963 


13% 


Parents or Relatives 


331 


11% 


124 


14% 


412 


12% 


867 


J2% 


Friends 


1188 


41% 


370 


42% 


1401 


39% 


2959 


40% 


College Official 


69 


2% 


15 


2% 


96 


3% 


180 


2% 


High School Faculty 


107 


4% 


31 


4% 


119 


3% 


257 


4% 


Other 


3f 


13% 


113 


13% 


433 


12% 


912 


13%" 


Non-Response 


47/ 




979 




2091 




3547 




-iQljal 


3371 




1854 




5654 




10879 





*Non- responses excluded In percentage data. 
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Table XW. Persons Influential in the Decision of Students to Enroll in 
District Community Colleges: Fall Semester 1973 * 









COLLEGE 








PERSONS INFLUENTIAL 


Longview 


Ma^le Woods 


Penn Valley 


Di ri cf 


n 


V 

A 


u 
n 


* 


11 


of 

h 


N % 


Parents or Relatives 


268 


9% 


81 


9"'. 


- 340 


97, 


689 9'i', 


Friends 


210 


7% 


70 


8% 


286 


8X 


566 8% 


High School Counselor 
or Principal 


74 


3% 


14 


2% 


86 


2% 


174 2% 


Representatives of 
This College 


46 


2% 


8 


1% 


57 


2% 


111 \% 


High School 
Teachers 


8 




4 




15 




28 


Own Decisiofi 


2169 


7s 


680 


75% 


2595 


72% 


5444 n% 


Other 


159 


S% 


44 


5% 


243 


n 


446 6% 


Non- Responses 


437 




953 




2031 




3421 


Total 


3371 




1854 




5654 




10879 



*Non-. esponses excluded in percentage data. 
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has increased steadily over the past several years, innovative forms of 
recruiting activity will need to be adopted in district colleges if this 
trend is to continue in the future. 

One factor underlying the method(<;) of conmunication through which stud- 
dents disctiver district community colleges is the source-point of influence ^ 
on the decision to enroll in college. Table XXX presents information pertain- 
ing to the types of persons influential in the decision made by students to enroll 
in district cownunity colleges during fall sei^iester 1973. Briefly, the data re- 
veal that 73 per cent of district students indicated the decision to enroll was 
a personal decision made outside of influences stenming from parents, friends, 
high school contacts, etc. A total of 17 per cent of responding students indicated 
that the major source of Influence on their decision to enroll originated from 
parents, relatives, or friends. Only 1 per cent of responding students indicated 
that a college representative had influenced their decision to enroil. 

There is little, if any, variation among colleges in the percentage dis- 
tributions of persons influential In a decision on enrollment. To some extent, 
the data is rather striking in terms of its uniformity between colleges. There- 
fore, although the implications of these dr.ta are numerous, one implication 
would appear to be paramount: Contact between college personnel and potential 
students in the Kansas City metropolitan area has had little, if any, impact on 
student propensity to enroll in district community colleges. The interface 
between district community colleges and the communi ty-at- large is somewhat weak 
and definitely in need of Improvement. 



Conclusion 



Comparison of the 1973 District Student Population with 1973 Entering 
Freshmen Norms; American Council on Education" 

A comparison of the district student population with selected national norms 
for 1973 entering college freshmen yields some interesting differences. The 
all-district student population includes many more students in the age group 
20 and over than is characteristic of a national profile of colleges. In 
terms of father's occupation, the district student population has more fathers 
In skilled and semi-skilled occupational fields and less 1n professional v. ..i 
manageHal occupational fields compared with freshmen in a national sample of 
Institutions. Freshmen In the national sample also are more likely than district 
students to stem from families with a higher percentage of parents who have one 
year of college or more: the district student aggregate exceeds the national 
sample at the lower educational levels. 

Family income data relative to the all -district student population reveal a 
divergent trend when compared to national data collected from the 1973 entering 
freshman class. Responding district students are predominantly represented in 
the $9,000 to $11,999 and $12,000 and over family Income categories. Although 
comparable indicators are not available for the American Council on Education, 
national norms reveal that the national sample of students is primarily represented 
in the $12,000 and over family income category. This finding would seem to 
suggest a socioeconomic differential between students attending two-year conwunity 
and Junior colleges and students attending four-year colleges and universities. 
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A comparison of degree objectives of the a^il district student population versus 
the national freshman student population indicates that a higher percentage of 
students in the national sample aspire toward a baccalaureate degree or beyond. 
Finally, a variable of major interest relative to the all-district student popu- 
lation and the national freshman sample is reason for selection of college. The 
three major categories selecied by national freshr.n as representative of their 
reasons for college selection are academic reputation, upper level degree pro- 
grams, and low tuition. Quite to the contrary, major categories selected by the,, 
district student population are qui*-? different as primary emphasis was given 
to low cost, local employment, and residence at home. These data would seem to 
suggest that practical considerations (e.g., cost, geographical proximity, and 
employment opportunity) are major determinants involved in college selection for 
the two-year college student. The data, by way of comparison, also Indicate 
that four-yeahf college students view academic concerns (e.g., academic reputation 
curricular offerings, and upper level degree programs) as paramount criteria In 
their selection of college. Data relative to measures of aptitude and achieve- 
ment, geographical access to the college environment, and probable career objec- 
tives were not subjected to cross -comparison because variable subgrouplngs were 
either absent or incongruent with the data system utilized in district community 
colleges. 
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